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HAPPY CHILDHOOD THE WORLD OVER 





ARE YOUR VACANT LOTS BUSY ? 


By~ Walter S. Gard , 


ACANT city lots, back yards and idle corners 

have held a meeting and dared the boys and 

girls of the Junior Red Cross to plant and 
harvest. City Juniors will be hardest pressed in this 
contest, if it is to be won, as the country Juniors, it is 
felt certain, will be found at work in their gardens as 
soon as Jack Frost is driven to the North Pole by the 
warm sun. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, former Food Administrator, 
says the need for keeping the vacant lots busy is as 
great as ever. He tells the boys and girls of this 
country that food will not be plentiful for another five 
years. He urges you to get out your spades, rakes, 
hoes and trowels, ready to be- 
gin digging as soon as the warm 
days come. 





ple are eating much less meat than they did twenty 
years ago. More products of the garden are being 
eaten, but there will not be enough vegetables this year 
unless the vacant-lot army helps rout the weeds and 
the Juniors again come to the front with productive 
and unselfish efforts. The Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Education are ready to help boun- 
tifully, but they cannot do all the work. Appeals to 
them will bring many helpful suggestions and much 
sound advice, but they can only tell you when to put 
the seeds in the ground, how to make the garden and 
what to plant; the real job is in the doing. “ 
Country Juniors, small town Juniors and city 
Juniors can play this game. It 
is called increasing production. 
It isa very serious game indeed. 


IGHT now is the time to 
begin making plans for 


Less than half theusualnum- | 
= 
ber of garden seeds have been fi 
sold for planting this year, de- ) your thrift garden. Thrift is 
clare the large dealers. Farmers z ; 
; | equally if not more important 
say it costs too much to hire | hi ads h 
men to plant gardens. This [| this year than during the past 
° E r 
means that unless the Juniors i two or three years. We are 
perform another great service, : 


the whole country will face the 
greatest vegetable shortage 
since the outbreak of the war in 
1914. 

Other surprising figures by 
experts show the American peo- 





facing a worse food situation 


this year than at any time 
since 1915. 


U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 


| 
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It means helping the army of 
peace win as great victories 
as the soldiers in khaki won 
against Germany. It means 
exchanging tin cans and weeds 
for peas, beans, onions, lettuce, 
radishes, cabbage, beets, pota- 
toes, tomatoes and corn. It 
means happy hours in back 
yards that will produce some- 
thing worth while. No more 
interesting game than causing 
green things to spring from the 
ground ever was played by 
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Young America. It can be played either in home 
gardens located on land owned or rented by the 
Juniors’ parents, or in school gardens located on school 
grounds, city property or vacant lots controlled by the 
school. 

First comes the happy experience of watching the 
garden grow; the pleasure of a victory over weeds and 
other enemies that would destroy the garden. Then 
comes vigorous health found in the open air and in 
wholesome exercise and the fun of discovering many 
of Mother Nature's secrets. Gifts of vegetables and 
flowers to the home table, to hospitals, to the sick and 
to the needy give an added pleasure. And then there 
is the money value of the garden. 
Home gardens can be made to yield 
large profits, and school gardens 
swell the funds of the 
Junior Auxiliary. 

The National War Garden Com- 
mission says vacant lots and back 
yards produced $350,000,000 worth 
of food in 1917, and in 1918 this grew 
to a total for all the country of 
$520,000,000. More than five mil- 
lion plots were planted, nearly all of 
them by members of the Junior Red 
Cross. In the city of Pittsburgh 
alone, school and home gardens on 
yacant lots produced last year almost 
$25,000 worth of vegetables, fruit 
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made to 





and flowers. In Allegheny County, Pa., over ten 


thousand gardens were managed by Red Cross 
Juniors as a regular activity. 

In many places the business men and chambers of 
commerce will offer prizes to be won by the boy, girl 
or school growing the best vegetables. Another game 
which can be played with these gardens is to keep a 
careful account of all that is gathered and how it is dis- 
posed of, so that it may be seen which boy or girl has 
been able to make the most happiness spring from the 
ground. 

When the first miracle of spring calls forth the ten- 
der green shoots from the dark mould, the game will 
open. To the boys and girls with 
hoes who conquer the vacant lots, 
the summer days will yield a con- 
stant harvest. When the brown and 
red days of autumn come they will 
be filled with the excitement of can- 
ning, drying and preserving that 
there may be no waste, for only in the 
saving of every particle of food pro- 
duced by the gardens can the chal- 
lenge of the vacant lot be fully met 
and the game of increased produc- 
tion be won, a happy victory in one 
of the most worthwhile games the 
Junior Red Cross boys and girls have 
ever played, that of providing some- 
thing to eat in a hungry world. 








JUST ME AND MY DOG 


. 


ITH ascreech and a groan the train dragged 
into the Gare du Nord and soon a line of 
refugees was threading its way into the 
great Paris railroad station 
where the American Red 
had established a 
It was in those 
1918 when 









oS 
Cross , 
canteen. 
dark days in 
the Germans were 
thundering almost 
at the gates of 
Paris. 

As the long strag- 
gling line painfully 
moved to the coun- 
ter where food and 
clothing were being 
distributed by 
smiling Americans, 
a little mite of a 
French girl, the 
very sort of child 
to whom the Jun- 
iors seek to carry 
happiness, clambered wearily upon a bench while the 
eddying tide of human misery swirled about her. 

The embodiment of pathetic resignation, she asked 


GOODY TWO 


HERE was once a poor little orphan girl who 

was so very proud of the new shoes which had 

been given her that she ran about town in her 
ragged apron crying jubilantly, ‘“Two shoes, see two 
shoes,” until everybody took to calling her ‘Goody 
Two Shoes.” 

There are hundreds of other orphans in France who 
are just as happy over their new shoes as little Goody, 
and this is the way it all came about. 

The Junior Red Cross has as its guests in southern 
France this winter one thousand war orphans from the 
battle-ruined regions, who have not been properly fed, 
clothed or housed for so long a time that their strength 
has completely failed them, and they are mere skele- 
tons of the boys and girls they should be. Plenty of 
sunshine, comfortable houses, good food and warm 
clothes are just beginning to work miracles in the lives 
of these children. 

And now we come to the ‘“‘Shoes’”’ part of the story. 
Every one of the orphan guests needed shoes and 


SHOES 


no aid; she voiced no protest. She was a bit of flotsam 
upon that 
throngs that swept the room. 

A soft voice spoke to her. ‘‘Where is your mother, 


washed rude bench by the clamoring 


little one?” 

“TI do not know.” 

‘‘Where can I find your father?” 

“I do not know. 
He was taken away 
by the Germans.” 

“Who came with 
Where 
your friends? 
Where is your bag- 
gage?”’ 

The tot looked 
up, ‘‘[havenothing 
but my dog” (Je 
n'ai rien que mon 


you? are 


chien), she lisped. 

Through the mist 
of her tears, with 
a mother’s gentle- 


a eee 


ness, the Red Cross 
worker gathered the child from the lonesome bench, 
and as the tender arms folded about her the. little 
waif whispered, ‘Just me and my dog.” 


IN FRANCE 


stockings. They had not owned brand-new shoes and 
stockings for so long a time that they had almost for- 
gotten there were such things in the world. One day 
the headquarters of the Junior Red Cross in Washing- 
ton received a request for 1,000 pairs of shoes and 
3,000 pairs of stockings to fit all sizes of boys and girls 
ranging from five to fourteen years. The Junior repre- 
sentatives in Washington lost not a minute in placing 
this large order. In a very short time there went 
scurrying across the water 1,000 pairs of stout. brown 
shoes of just the right bigness or smallness for the boys 
and girls who were awaiting them. Each pair of shoes 
carried three pairs of warm, comfortable and beauti- 
fully whole stockings. Both stockings and shoes were 
the gifts of the Juniors in America to their guests in 
France. 

That is the reason that there are today in southern 
France hundreds of Goody Two Shoes and their 
happy brothers running about and rejoicing in brand- 
new shoes like the little Goody of old. 
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By William 


FRESHMAN by 

the name of Joseph 

C. McCracken en- 

tered the University of 





Let Kuei Chen 


Pennsylvania one fall. 

“‘Toe,”’ as he was called by 
his classmates, became one of the most popular men 
in college. Without half trying, he was elected to the 
football squad. Shortly afterwards he made the 
Varsity, where he was voted one of the most famous 
quarterbacks ‘Old Penn”’ ever had. 

“Joe” had a wonderful physique, and he soon 
became the star athlete of the school. In his senior 
year at college there was a large intercollegiate meet. 
Joe McCracken knew it would mean a lot to him if 
he could get first place in the shot- 
put. He worked hard to win, and 
great was his joy when it was de- 
clared that not only had he taken 
first place, but Joseph C. Mc- 
Cracken of the University of Penn- 
sylvania had broken all previous 
world’s records. 

After Joe McCracken graduated 
from the university he studied 
medicine, and added ‘‘Doctor’’ to 
his array of titles. Then he looked 
about for new worlds to conquer. 
“There is China’ he thought. 
“She has a population larger than 
all of the European nations put 
together. There are few doctors 
there, so I am off for China.” 

To China came the ‘world’s 
champion shot-putter.’’ Starting 
a medical school under the ‘Flag 
of the Dragon”’ was no easy task, 
but nothing daunted this young 
doctor. All the enthusiasm he had 
put into college sports he now gave 


to his work. There grew up in Shen-go 


on 
aaa 


Little Chinese friends c 


THE WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 
SHOT-PUTTER 


Wesley Peter 





_— 
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Shanghai a fine medical 


school. 





When the Americans in 
China organized a Junior 4 Ling 
Red cans they ae o— 
about for a leader. “We 
must have someone who ‘can put things over,’”’ they 
said, as they chose Dr. McCracken. 


Under Dr. McCracken’s influence, 14,000 boys and 
girls have joined the Juniors in China. About 200 of 
this number are American children who are so active 
in Red Cross work that the Chinese Juniors have to 
run to keep up with them. Only lately they have sent 
fifty packing-boxes of clothing to the destitute people 
of Siberia. 


The Chinese boys, aroused to 
enthusiasm by their ‘American 
Doctor” leader, are joining whole- 
heartedly in the fight for health 
which the Red Cross is carrying on. 
Soon many small Chinese will know 
the value of Red Cross doctrines. 
A Ling will be more careful where 
he gets the sweets he puts into his 
mouth; Shen-go, the sober-faced 
young fuel-gatherer, will find hap- 
piness in his work, and Lei Kuei 
Chen, the little cripple, will learn 
what he must do to grow into a 
strong man like the ‘Honorable 
American Doctor.’ 


k * * 


Longasthineart shall love true love, 
Longasthyscience truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below— 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame 


shall glow. —Sidney Lanier. 











MAJOR whose sleeve bore the record of two 

years of foreign service with the American 

Red Cross was quietly reading his paper 

before a sputtering fire, surrounded by a group of 
boys and girls—his many nephews and nieces. 

“Silence for one second, chatterboxes!’’ roared the 
major. ‘Here is something that will interest you.”’ 

The major began to read. 

“It is announced in all Italian newspapers this week 
that the Junior Red Cross of America will spend about 
$47,000 during 1920 in caring for war orphans of Italy. 
The money was all contributed by American children.” 

“Tel? us about Italy, uncle,’ begged the children 
with one accord. 

The major did not need to be urged. 

“On with your seven-league boots then,” he com- 
manded his eager audience, ‘‘and we will make a fly- 
ing trip to Italy, the country which looks so like a 
giant boot on the map. 

“Let us stop first at Venice on the northeastern 
coast. In the days of Columbus, Venice was the 
greatest commercial city in Europe. It is built on 
low islands several miles from the mainland. Canals 
take the place of streets, and boats are used instead of 
automobiles and street cars. 

“IT see by tonight’s paper that the Juniors have 
adopted twenty-eight war orphans on the school ship 
‘Scilla,’ stationed in this city of boats. The boys are 
taught to be expert fishermen.” 

The major chuckled to himself. 

“IT wish you could have seen the little scamps as I 
saw them, all togged out in sailors’ uniforms, going 
about their duties. They ran up and down the rigging 
like monkeys to show me their sails drill, and exhibited 
with pride their large fishing nets. I found out after- 
wards that the graduates of this school make splendid 
records. 

“While we are speaking of ships, suppose we take an 
old-fashioned seven-league skip over to Naples on the 





ee 


You can be in so many places, 


° 


doing so many nice things at once 


WEARING THE 
JUNIORS’ SEVEN 
LEAGUE BOOTS 


By Louise Franklin Bache 


western coast, and visit the school ship ‘Caracciolo’; 
here the boys, many of whom are orphans of sailors of 
the navy, are trained to be expert seamen. The Junior 
Red Cross is supporting twenty-eight of these boys 
for a year.” 

‘Are all the war orphans in Italy going to be fisher- 
men and sailors, uncle?”’ asked the nephew who was a 
high school senior. 

“Not by a long shot,’’ retorted the major. ‘“‘I have 
heard of a number of schools which I was not able to 
visit personally where the boys are learning to be 
farmers. In the center of our giant boot in the beau- 
tiful hills of Umbria are two flourishing farm schools 
started by the American Red Cross. Twenty young 
farmers-in-the-making are being cared for in one of 
these schools by the Juniors. In the other school, 
which has all the orphans it can hold, the Junior Red 
Cross has installed a motion picture machine.”’ 

“But uncle,” interrupted one of the nieces, ‘‘isn’t 
anyone looking after the little war orphans who are 
girls?” 

The major smiled as he replied: ‘More is being 
done in Italy for the boys than for the girls, but I 
think as I go on with the list of beneficiaries you will 
see that the Red Cross has not altogether forgotten 
the girls. 

“At Piperno, between Naples and Rome, is a 
school devoted solely to girls. You Juniors have 
thirty protegées there, who are being taught sewing 
and housekeeping among other things. 

“In the same region, at Sezze, are two more farm 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. Forty war 
orphans at each farm are the guests of the Juniors for 
a year. The children at Piperno and Sezze are taken 
from the unhealthy malarial regions around about. 
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strength. Now along 





“Another big jump! We are now in the center of 
Italy in the town of Amatrice. The paper states that 
the Juniors will give eighty girl orphans a happy year 
in a well-equipped home school here. 

“We have now landed at Messina, one of the chief 
seaports of Sicily, the island that lies just at the toe 
of the giant boot. Here many of the children have 
had little to eat, because cf the war, and consequently 
have fallen prey to all kinds of disease. When I was 
in Messina,” the major continued, “I visited an 
open-air school which 
had been established on 
the beach for poor under- 
fed children. It did my 
heart good to see these 
boys and girls living in 
tents, eating nourishing 
food, basking contentedly 
in the sun all day, and 
slowly gaining back their 


comes the Junior Red 
Cross and wishes happi- 
ness and health to thirty- 
five more children in this 
seashore camp. 
“Another stride! We 
are on the knee of the 
giant boot in the beau- 
tiful. city of Florence. 
Here is located the ‘Asilo 
dei Combattenti,’ where 
one hundred and fifty 
boys and girls, orphans 
of the soldiers of Italy, 
are being cared for by 
their fathers’ comrades- 
at-arms. Imagine the 
joy of these children 
when it was known that 
each was to have a new 





suit of clothing, the gift of the children in America. 

“The places along the top of the giant boot are the 
most frayed and torn by war. Here I found the most 
suffering,’’ the major szid sadly. 

“At Vicenza I visited the beautiful villa of Signorina 
Fogazzaro, which had been transformed into a home 
for needy orphans. It is an ideal place in which to 
make sad children glad again. I am delighted to see 
that the Juniors are going to be the means of sending 
twenty more children to this fairylike place for a 
year of health and play. 

“One more big step! 
We are standing on the 
right-hand corner of the 
boot, in the city of Udine. 
During the war . Udine 
was occupied by troops of 
the enemy, and when the 
fighting ended the town 
wasalmost destitute. The 
Junior Red Cross is help- 
ing the poor people over 
some of the rough places 
by sending one hundred 
girls and one hundred 
boys to the school of Sig- 
norina Ida Bianchi, where 
they are fed, clothed and 
given regular school- 
work.” 

The major finished 
speaking. Not a sound 
was heard except the 
crackling of the fireflames. 

“Uncle,” said the lit- 
tlest niece, ‘‘I think being 
a Junior really is like own- 
ing a pair of seven-league 
boots. You can be in so 
many places, doing so 
many things at once.” 





JUMPING ABOUT THE.WORLD 
WITH THE JUNIORS 


iors ; 


I. “Happy childhood the world over’’—that 
means in crowded American cities, too. 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y.) 


An old street in southern France, not far from 
the rest colonies supported by American Juniors. 


3. Uncle Sam’s first gifts to three future citizens 
who are being admitted at Ellis Island. 
(Photo by Paul Thompson, N.Y. 


4. American Red Cross friends have given a doll 
and a teddy bear to two little Russian wanderers. 


Jack built this cart himself. He is hurrying 
Saamn the Serbian road to visit his mother, sick 
with typhus, but safe in a Red Cross hospital. 





6. Leaving Jerusalem by the 
Damascus Gate, one of the 
eight gates 1n the great wall 
which surrounds the old city. 


7.A “‘see-saw”’ horse, if treat- 
ed properly, will earn money 
for the Junior Red Cross fund. 


8. In a garden 10 by 4o feet, 
Hazel Hochberg raised 444% 


pounds of onions from seed. 


g. Naples, seen from the tomb 
of Vergil, with Mount Vesu- 
vius far away across the bay. 


- 
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PLEDGE myself to honor and serve the flag 
of my country and to work, save and give, in 
order that I may help the Red Cross, the emblem of 
| humanity, sacrifice and service, to bring relief and 
happiness to suffering children the world over. 


—TuHeE JuNIOR RED Cross PLEDGE. 
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You Can Do Wonders in increasing the 


production of gar- 
den truck, you Juniors, if you will set yourselves to the 
task. 
spirit you possess, and making vacant lots in town and 


By mobilizing this spring all the energy and 


available space in the country yield a diversified crop 
of vegetables and fruit, you can knock Old General 
High Cost o’ Living into the middle of next week, and 
perhaps the middle of next year. The farther you 
knock him, the better; but be sure that you hit him 
a tremendous wallop. 

How to increase agricultural production is one of the 
most your country 
today. Seed authorities in Washington have recently 
announced that not more than fifty per cent—that is, 
just about half—of the usual supply of seeds had been 
distributed, and this at a time when increased produc- 
tion rather than decreased production is urgently 


serious problems confronting 


needed. 

One of the reasons for this state of affairs is said to 
be that in recent years the proportion of the rural 
population to the total population of the country has 
been reduced from one-half to about one-third. 

ahead of time. 


Let’s Get Busy *" 
with a garden number of your 


Junior Red Cross News on purpose. The time and the 
country and all humanity need your best efforts. And 


We are early 





you can set examples in groups and individually for 
the grownups. You, the rising generation in America, 
are going to prove at no distant date that you are in 
truth the hope of the world. 

One of your good friends has suggested a bit of verse 
as a chant for Junior gardeners, as they begin to tickle 
Mother Earth with hoes and rakes this spring. It does 
not mention vegetables—vegetables are not senti- 
mental subjects—but the idea is the thing: 


“A garden’s a beautiful place, you know, 
Where blossoms bloom and blossoms blow, 
And over the world wherever we go 
We'll plant us a garden O, 
We'll plant us a garden O!”’ 


cA Devoted Little Friend °! yours in 


Paris has writ- 
ten a letter that will serve to remind you that you are 
helping several hundred poor children in the South of 
France this winter, as well as in other parts of the 
world: 

“Dear Friends: Thanks to your generosity I have 
just had a splendid month’s vacation. I was placed 
where I had good food and was comfortably lodged. 
Moreover, two ladies looked after us; they had for us 
every kindness, taking us out for walks either to 
Ripi¢ére where we had sea-baths or to the Pine-Wood 
where we could play at hide-and-seek, or also to the 
Larks’ House, a hunting lodge. Some other times, we 
went fishing or for our sea-bath. 

“Now, I am making every effort in my work in 
order to be able later on to find a good situation, as 
father told me when he was dying that I ought to 
follow his steps. 

‘Please accept the best thanks of a little friend of 
yours who never will forget you. 


“HENRI BOURBONNAIS.” 
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The Salutation of the Dawn 


Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 


Look to this Day! 
For it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the verities | 
And realities of your Existence: 

The glory of action, 


The bliss of growth, 
The splendor of beauty: 
For yesterday is but a dream, 
And tomorrow is only a vision; 
But today well lived makes 
Every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 
—From the Sanskrit. i 








Birds, bees, baths and bustle are in these 


IDEAS! 


AKE DIVISION JUNIORS are preparing for 
some great fun in the open. A boy or girl who 
can give the names of twelve birds he or she 

has seen, or the names of twenty birds found in this 
country, and can tell the names of at least five birds 
that destroy rats and mice as well as ten birds that 
destroy insects, will receive definite recognition for 
bird protection. Much the same system is followed in 
encouraging Juniors to study trees and animals. 
Recognition will be given for perfection in bee cul- 
ture and chicken raising, farming, gardening, dairying 
and swatting the fly. There will be a form of recog- 
nition for Juniors of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio for 
work in athletics, first aid and health study. Hospital 
visiting, cheering the shut-ins, community service and 
clean-up campaigns are included in their activities. 
Many busy days are ahead for these boys and girls. 


Santa Ana Juniors have tackled the job of making 
Americans out of the many Mexican children in south- 
ern California. Read this from their published plans 
for 1920: ‘‘We have planned for hot water tanks to 
heat water for shower baths already installed, and to 
use for hot water for washing. Hot water tanks, tubs, 
tables, cupboards are to be installed in a small room 
built by the Board of Education at each of the two 
new Mexican schools. These rooms are to be used as 
manual training rooms for the children and as Ameri- 
canization rooms for adults; the teachers expect to 
gather the mothers each week to make reconstructed 
garments and at the same time teach them the Eng- 
lish language.” 

The methods of these Juniors are sufficient to 
Americanize a South Sea Islander. 


From their own funds, the Juniors of the two high 
schools of Rock Springs, Wyo., established two cafe- 
terias which proved a great boon to the pupils during 
the bleakest days of winter. So successful was the ven- 
ture that it is to be continued throughout the school 
year. Asa result of the enterprise of the Rock Spring 
Juniors, a number of other schools in the Mountain 
Division have taken up this work. 

Wholesome food, but not too much. means better 
grades ir the daily lessons. 

* *e *« x 

The Juniors of Frederick County, Va., have caused 
a buzz of interested comment throughout the Poto- 
mac Division. A school in that county was burned 
and next day the Frederick Juniors gave a pencil and 
tablet “‘shower”’ for the fire victims. 
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BATTALIONS OF IDEAS! 


Another notable bit of service by the Potomac 
Juniors was the sending of valentines to convalescent 
soldiers in army hospitals. 


The Junior Red Cross of Brooklyn has undertaken 
to assist in the making of clothing for needy children. 
The material furnished by the Red Cross Chapter will 
be made up by the sewing classes in the public schools 
and will cost nearly $10,000, About 25,000 garments 
will be made. 

The flying fingers of these Juniors are sending hap- 
piness and comfort to hundreds of little tots. 


Juniors of New Albany, Miss., discovered a little 
chap who had been crippled since babyhood. They 
paid his expenses to a big city where skilled surgeons 
mended his little body. After a few weeks they sent 
his mother to see him, and now they are contributing 
one hundred dollars for the braces he will wear until 
completely recovered. 

His gratitude is more than repaving them for their 
generous service. 


The seventh grade of the Fair Street School, At- 
lanta, which is a Red Cross School Auxiliary, meets 
as a Junior Red Cross club every Monday during 
the civics hour. Reports are made on Junior work in 
other schools, the Junior Red Cross News is read, and 
there is a regular class discussion in which each child 
responds by relating some kindness done to a bird or 
animal or some lesson learned from nature. 


So successful was the Modern Health Crusade con- 
ducted last year by the Juniors of Texas that the 
school and health authorities of the state have wel- 
comed a larger campaign this year. Over 500,000 
Texas children are in this crusade. 

With clean hands, clean teeth and clean bodies comes 
clean thinking. 


Acton, Mont., Juniors won a number of prize awards 
on their handiwork at a fair, and then promptly sent 
in the re-enrollment quota of their Auxiliary out of 
this fund. 

These prizes were made to doa triple service—arouse 
interest in the fair, reward the children, and aid the 


Junior Red Cross. 








How a 


SiLiy SS 


ILLY 


worried. 


country 


MAGIC 


was 


He dropped 
his books on one of 
the rough old 
benches of Posey 
Creek and 
frowned. The little 
teacher looked 


school 


tired. The one bare, 
rude room with its 
rusty stove, leaky 
water bucket and 
dust y windows 
added to his gloom. 

“What is the matter, Billy?”’ asked his chum, Jack, 
at recess, as the usually happy Billy moped about the 
playground. 

“Got a letter,”” answered Billy. 

“What's in it?” inquired Jack, scenting something 
interesting. 

“It’s from Cousin Frank. His class at school is 
making chairs and tables and toys and things for chil- 
dren in this country and in Europe where the war 
smashed up everything. I don’t see why we never do 
things like that. Look at the old schoolhouse with 
weeds around it so tall we can’t play in the yard. 
When it rains the roof leaks and in winter the wind 
whistles through the cracks. We do nothing but study. 
I'd like to make toys and do something,” he said as 
he kicked a stone out into the big road that ran by 
the school. 

Billy's eyes were on the ground when he kicked that 
stone, but he looked up with a start of surprise when 
he heard the yelp of a dog. Jack nudged him with his 
elbow and the amazed Billy saw a boy of his own size 
emerge from the tall weeds of the school yard and run 
to caress a little dog limping with pain. The strange 
boy smilingly said, “I guess you didn’t mean to hit 
him,” and holding out his hand, asked, ‘‘What is your 
name?” adding, ‘‘Mine is Hal.” In boy fashion the 
three soon were talking away like old friends. 

Hal did not live in the Posey Creek settlement. 
Before long the two boys discovered that Hal went 
to the same school Billy’s cousin Frank attended, and 
was now visiting his uncle. As the new boy stooped to 
administer a pat to the little dog at his feet, Billy saw 
on his coat a button with a red cross in the center. 

“Are you a Junior Red Cross boy?”’ Billy asked. 

“Oh, yes,”’ Hal replied. “Everybody in our school 
is a Junior. The whole school belongs, not just a few 
of the pupils. We do all sorts of things and it’s no 


SC h oOo l 





transformed by 


Pt ONE 


end of fun. Is your 
school enrolled?” 
“‘No,’’ answered 
Billy. ‘‘That is 
why I kicked the 
stone that hit your 


was 


dog. Our school is 
too small and poor 
to join anything.” 

“It can’t be too 
small to enroll with 
the Juniors and 
you don’t have to 
be rich. Out here in 
the country we can 
do ever so many things that don’t take any money 
at all.” 7 

Billy gave Hal a surprised look and Jack roared with 
'aughter as he thought of Billy’s sour morning. 

“What do you think Posey Creek has for Juniors to 
do?” asked the doubting Bill. 

Here was something new. Billy and Jack invited 
Hal over to the brook and lay on their backs watching 
a bird sail lazily up in the blue spring sky as he told 
them about the Junior Red Cross. Somehow he made 
it all seem so easy that the two boys talked it over 
with the tired little teacher the next day. 

“Perhaps we can do it,”’ she said with a brighter 
smile than the boys had seen on her face in many a 
day, and Jack turned a dozen cartwheels in succession 
on the way home, he was so full of excitement. 

It was an eventful day when the chairman of the 
Chapter School Committee called at Posey Creek to 
announce that the little school had been enrolled. 
Jack was so determined to do something that he sold 
his pet goat and gave the money to the Junior Red 
Cross fund. 

The very next week the Juniors came to school 
armed with rakes, hoes, scythes, and sickles, and in the 
afternoon they marched down on the army of weeds 
that had long possessed the school yard. Soon the 
grounds were trim and neat. The boys dug a trench 
along the walt ot the schoolhouse where the girls 
planted a Vine prought from the woods. Out of their 
Junior fund they voted a small sum with which to buy 
a bucket thac did not leak and several packages of 
paper drinking cups to replace the rusty dipper. From 
Division headquarters came some bright posters which 
gave color to the dark walls. 

While the young Juniors of Posey Creek were busy 
swatting that dangerous pest, the fly, the big boys 
with traps and poison freed bins and barns of rats 
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and mice. The girls made sunbonnets at their sewing 
circle and then went out and gathered dogwood, 
daisies and violets, which brought the first breath of 
early summer into the once dark schoolroom and into 
many homes long without flowers. 

It was just at this time that Billy heard about the 
county home for the poor and also about a place 
called an orphan asylum. Many comforts were sent 
to the worn old men and women at the poorhouse, and 
one day Billy and the other pupils drove over to the 
orphanage, gathered up the children there, and took 
them for a picnic. Such a good time never was had 
before. 

It was Billy, too, who discovered a new boy at 
Posey Creek. The family had just moved there and 
the boy had hurt his leg. Billy had some books and 
boy’s treasures which he shared with the lad. When 
the Juniors saw the pleasure the cripple found in a few 
simple, home-made toys, they decided to buy a small 
saw and some light lumber and make some wonderful 
toys, following instructions found in a Junior Red 
Cross booklet. This was such fun that visiting com- 
mittees were formed to call upon needy children in 
the neighborhood and supply them with toys. Other 
toys went to Division headquarters to be forwarded 
to unhappy children the world over. 

On the last day of school, when the long, hot sum- 
mer days were at hand, the Posey Creek Juniors voted 
to hold monthly meetings 
throughout the vacation, as 
there was so much to be done. 
The boys and girls were 
reading to old people, tend- 
ing gardens and cheering the 
whole neighborhood. There 
would be no dull days in 
Posey Creek that summer. 

As Billy and Jack were 
skipping across the school 
yard, shouting their joy over 
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the prospect of a long, happy vacation, by a common 
impulse they turned and looked back. Instead of the 
weed-grown yard and untidy schoolhouse, they saw a 
vine-covered little building approached by clean walks 
through neat grounds. They did not dread the thought 
of the fall term of school, for they knew it would con- 
tain many surprises for them. The Junior Red Cross 
News would be on the teacher’s desk to be-read, @nd 
they would be kept busy at their task of helping 
millions of other schoolchildren spread happiness 
throughout the world. 

All this had happened at Posey Creek because Billy 
kicked the magic stone that day in the early spring- 
time. 

* * «* 

In a Virginia cantonment city the Home Service 
section of the local Red Cross Chapter had to put a 
soldier’s wife in the hospital for a very serious opera- 
tion. There were two children, little girls eight and 
twelve years old, who had never been separated from 
their mother a day in their lives. 

The matron of an orphanage in the city offered to 
care for the children, so they were sent there. Then 
the Juniors came to the rescue. 
forlorn little things being left to worry about their 
father and mother, they were given the time of their 
There were picnics and auto rides and an 


Instead of the two 


lives. 
occasional movie, and the days went very fast. 
When the mother had recov- 
ered and they left for their 
mountain home, each little 
girl had two new hats strung 
to her arm by elastic, and 
enough boxes of lunch to 
start a small restaurant. 
This family thinks there is 
nothing like the Red Cross, 
and the Juniors enjoyed it 
just as much as their little 
friends did. 








HERE'S AN ODD 


HE American Expeditionary 
about the most sentimental outfit that ever 
T. Winterich, who was 


Force “was 

lived,’ writes John 
one of the editors of the former American overseas 
newspaper, The Stars and Stripes, in an introduction 
to a little volume called Yanks, A.E.F. Verse, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, and dedi- 
cated to the children of France. It could fight and 
be sentimental, too, for poetry of one kind or another 
poured into the office of The Stars and Stripes in 
torrents. Yanks, A.E.F. Verse, is made up entirely 
of selections from the trench newspaper, and royalties 
will be devoted to The Stars and Stripes Fund for 


French War Orphans. Here is a bit from this book: 


Give, and the baby buds shall grow 
In childhood’s sheltered garden plot; 
Give, and the coming years shall show 
Each blossom a forget-me-not. 
Give, and the dawn of lonesome years 
Shall turn to a springtime morning mild; 
Give, and receive through a mist of tears 
The blessing of a little child. 


Stuart IT. Carroll, Sgt., Q.M.C. 


Ba 


For two years ten-year-old 
Alexandra has been wander- 
Alexandra 
left her Petrograd home for 
the summer, and in the fall 
not get 

could 
not find any place 
Now she 
is being cared for 
by the American 
Red 
children’s colony 
near Vladivostok. 








ing over Siberia. 


she could 


home and 


to live. 


Cross in a 


— j 
Re 





The following inspiring verses need no introduction 
to many Juniors throughout America: 


OUR COUNTRY! 


On primal rocks she wrote her name; 
Her towers were reared on holy graves: 
The golden seed that bore her came 
Swift-winged with prayer o’er ocean waves. 
First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown-jewel, Truth, be found; 
Thy right hand fling, with generous wont, 
Love’s happy chain to farthest bound! 





PAGE FOR YOU 


So link thy ways to those of God, 
So follow firm the heavenly laws, 

That stars may greet thee, warrior-browed, 
And storm-sped angels hail thy cause! 


O Lord, the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong, 
Be thine the tribute of the vears, 
The gift of Faith, the crown of Song! 


Julia Ward Howe 


THESE MOVIES? 


There 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
AVE you seen the Junior films yet? 
are two Junior films now, and they are 
about as much alike as salted peanuts and 

watermelon. One is called ‘America, Junior.”" The 

story is about Mary Clark and how she made her 
neighbor, littke Donald Murray’s father, change his 
mind about a good many things. Mary was a good 
swimmer so everything came out right in the end. 
The other film was taken last summer at the Junior 

Red Cross camp in the mountains of Czecho-Slovakia. 

After you have seen this film you will never wonder 

whether boys are really boys in that new country 

in the center of Europe. There are cold-water fights 
and there are wild Indian scalping parties, and you 
the our old 
friend codliver oil comes on the scene. Only the push- 


should see rough-and-tumble when 
ing is toward the oil, not away from it, and if you had 
the same reason—a gnawing hunger for fats—vou 
would be pushing in the same direction. 

Ask the School Committee of your Red Cross Chap- 
ter to arrange for the showing of these Junior films. 


* + & 


Johnny, who had been to the circus, was telling his 
teacher about the wonderful things he had seen. ‘An’, 
teacher,”’ he cried, ‘they had one big animal they called 
the hip—hip—’”’ 

‘Hippopotamus, dear ?’’ asked the teacher. 

“T can’t just say its name,”’ exclaimed Johnny, “but 
it looks just like a thousand pounds of liver! 

School Board Journal 


ABOUT THE DOLL 


Thomas Elizabeth truly 
is small, but how he does 
liketogotouring! Ateach 
class in nursing he stops 
for a call; he is washed and 
anointed in front of them 
all, and he shows them the 
latest in curing. 











THE JUNIOR BOOK 


CORNER 


Wonder Gardens and Real Gsardens 


‘The robins are singing, 
The bluebirds are winging, 
The blossoms are clinging 
On vine and on tree, 

ind, oh, for the sun now, 
tnd, oh, for the fun now, 
And all to be done now 
By you and by me.” 


The 


Path to Wonder Garden Stories 


“Oh, for the fun now!” 

Olcott, F. J. The Wonder Garden. Tales of a Wonder 
Garden in which “rainbows shed gold; beautiful 
vouths and maidens are changed into flowers; 
dryads peep from the trees; nymphs dissolve into 
fountains of tears; birds and trees have strange 
adventures; while firefly maidens, with bright 
lights under their wings, flit about among the flow- 
ers.” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., N.Y. $2.50) 


Bertelli, Luigi. 7he Prince and His Ants. The thrill- 
ing experiences of Gigino, a boy who preferred being 
an ant to studying Latin grammar. (Henry Holt 
& Co., N.Y. $1.35) 


Burroughs, John. Bird Stories. ‘Piping down the 
valleys wild,” come the bluebird, robin, chickadee, 
whip-poor-will, bobolink, and other winged min- 
strels. A great naturalist heard them, and trans- 
lated their songs into these stories. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., N.Y. $1.60) 


Kingsley, Charles. Water-Babies. Tom, the chimney- 
sweep; his adventures with ducks, pike, stickle- 
backs, water-beetles and naughty boys. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 56c) (Illustrated by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y. $1.25) 


Lovejoy, M.1. Naturein Verse. Plants, flowers, birds, 
insects and many other things belonging to the 
Wonder Garden have taken the form of verses for 
this book. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 60c) 


Price, O. W. The Land We Live In. ‘‘ No people are 
prouder of their country than we Americans, but 
very few of us have any real knowledge about the 
three million square miles which we call the United 
States.”’ So here is a trip planned for you from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast, in order that you may 
some day be a wise and careful trustee of your 
country’s vast treasures. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $1.50) 


The Path to the Real Garden 


“And all to be done now, 
By you and by me.” 


Duncan, Frances. Mary's Garden and How It Grew. 
‘Mary, Mary, quite contrary, how does your gar- 
den grow?”’ A real Mary and a friendly gardener 
will answer this question for every month in the 
vear. (Century Co., N.Y. $1.25) 


Duncan, Frances. When Mother Lets Us Garden. 
Flower gardening, market gardening and indoor 
gardening are all willingly permitted by mother in 
this book. (Moffat, Yard & Co., N.Y. $1.00) 


Fryer, J. E. The Mary Frances Garden Book. ‘‘Ad- 
ventures among the garden people,” told in an 
attractive way with many illustrations to aid small 
would-be gardeners. (John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. $1.50) 


Higgins, M. M. Little Gardens for Boys and Girls. A 
book with simple rules and much practical help. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., N.Y. $1.25) 


Kruhm, Adolph. The IIome Vegetable Garden. ‘Take 
any piece of bare ground, size 20 by 20 feet and 
larger, and it may become the basis of a garden. 
Only one requisite is absolutely necessary—that is 
a certain amount of sunlight. Good gardens may be 
seen even in crowded city yards where the sun 
shines only a few hours each day.” Directions are 
given for making a successful vegetable garden, 
and a vegetable planting table is included. (Orange 
Judd Co., N.Y. $1.00) 


Kilpatrick, V. E. The Child’s Food Garden, with a 
Few Suggestions for Flower Culture. ‘‘When the 
spring sunshine falls warm on the earth and we 
hear the robins singing in the trees, the time for 
gardening has come.” Gives suggestions as to 
planting, with a monthly calendar of things for 
young gardeners to do. (World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y. 44c) 


Lounsberry, Alice. The Garden Book. The story of 
two enthusiastic young gardeners who transformed 


a triangular strip of ground into a flower garden. 
(F. A. Stokes Co., N.Y. $1.50) 


Shaw, E. E. Gardening and Farming. Stories of the 
difficulties, experiments and successes of two garden 
clubs as reported by the clubs’ members to their 
chief. (Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


$1.00) 


Verrill, A. H. Harper’s Book for Young Gardeners. 
““How to make the best use of a little land,”’ whether 
it is for vegetables, flowers or trees; ways to con- 
quer the enemies of the garden, and suggestions 
for boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. This book 
will answer every question the amateur gardener 
may ask. (Harper & Bros., N.Y. $1.50) 


Note: Book prices change so constantly that inaccuracies in stating them cannot be avoided. 
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Elites Kitten H Yon! 


Dear Juniors: 

So many thoughts crowd forward for a place in your 
March letter that some of them have to be pushed 
back and told to wait a while, and, if good enough, 
will be given expression another time. 

In this month of red windy dawns and dandelions, 
ushering in the first day of spring, the first tempta- 
tion is to talk to you about getting ready for spring 
gardens, and before I go further I want to pass 
along to you this jingle said to have been written 
by a Kentucky mountain poet, 
to be followed in spirit if not in 
letter: 


Farmer Jones would plow a row, 
Then he'd breathe a prayer or so, 
Then he’d whistle, 

Then he’d sing, 

Then he'd cut the pigeon wing. 
Now, I hold that that’s the way: 
Plow a row, then kneel and pray. 
Prayin’ makes the plowin’ slow. 
But golly! how the crop will grow. 


But you will find plenty of en- 
couragement for gardening in 
the article in this issue entitled 
“Are Your Vacant Lots Busy?” 
and in the Book Corner where a 
delightful variety of garden sub- 
jects is presented. So I am going 
to sow a few seeds of a different 
kind, and I am sure in advance 
they will grow and flower. 

One of your own Junior Red 
Cross representatives in Paris 
has frank letter to 
National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington about the exchange of 
gifts and letters between the 
children of America and the chil- 


written a 


dren of Europe. He says this 
exchange of presents and corre- 
spondence is the ‘greatest, finest 
thing growing out of the efforts 
of the Juniors to relieve the sufferings of the countless 
destitute and young folks 
But he sends us a warning. 


thousands of homeless 
in war-wasted lands. 

‘Nothing lasting in the way of friendship between 
the children of one country and another can be built 
on a situation where the American children are in the 


position of benefactors and the children of Europe are 


looked upon as receiving benefits,’’ he writes. “We 
can assure you that the structure of good-will and 
understanding which we are building will be short- 
lived and ephemeral if American children are per- 
mitted to feel that their present advantage is a super- 
iority or if the children of Europe are not encouraged 
to make the whole affair a give-and-take proposition.”’ 
There you are, with the utmost frankness! 


The Junior Idea: 
Helpfulness and Happiness 


Do you know that humility is one of the most diffi- 
cult virtues to acquire? And yet a degree of humility 
is requisite for the rendering of true service to humanity. 

Our own great Benjamin Franklin, who set himself 
the task of living the perfect life morally, confesses ir 
his Autobiography that he never really succeeded in 
humbling himself, for, when he had about become 
satisfied that he had humbled himself, he suddenly 
discovered that he was proud of his humility. 

So, while it is difficult to conquer pride, it is impor- 
tant that it be done even though 
we have the apparent position of 
advantage and seem to be bene- 
factors while others seem to be 
beneficiaries. 

“If you could have seen the 
pleasure which the Paris children 
took in making their trifles for 
their little friends in America,” 
continues the same Junior Red 
Cross representative previously 
quoted, ‘‘and could have realized 
as we did how far the opportunity 
of paying their debt re-estab- 
lished the self-respect which war 
and suffering had forced them to 
forget, you would agree with us, 
{ know.” 

There is the slightest 

the world about the 
the 
little war-waifs who are being 


not 
doubt in 
gratitude of hundreds of 
helped in Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Belgium, France, Italv, 
Serbia, Ar- 


menia, by the Junior Red Cross. 


Montenegro, and 
They pour out their thanks to 
Junior relief workers on the flim- 
siest of pretexts. They are truly 
grateful, but they like to recip- 
rocate just as you would under 
One of the 
few ways in which they can do 


the circumstances. 


it is by producing simple hand- 
made toys. Of course it is impossible for them to 
make something for every one of the 15,000,000 
Juniors enrolled in America, and it may be that com- 
paratively few Auxiliaries will get samples of their 
handiwork; but nevertheless, in your letters and in 
notes sent along with school-made gifts, make it clear 
that you are glad, very glad, to correspond with others 
of your own generation, wherever they may be, for all - 
of you are working for the same thing—happy child- 
hood the world over. 

Keep in mind the thought that all of us are jour- 
neying together along the Highway of Service, with a 
better, cleaner, happier life as the great goal just 
ahead, ever radiant and beautiful. 

AUSTIN CUNNINGHAM. 





